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A HANDBOOK ON MEXICO. 

Mexico. — A Geographical Sketch, with Special Reference to Economic 
Conditions and Prospects of Future Development. Compiled by The 
Bureau of the American Republics. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, ipoo. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the benefits which the 
Bureau of the American Republics is conferring upon the trading 
and travelling community of the United States by the publication 
of such handbooks as the one under discussion at present. Our 
foreign trade development will naturally seek our sister republics of 
this hemisphere and the rich fund of information about the history, 
geography, antiquities, economics, governmental and industrial con- 
ditions, with the long and elaborate tables of statistics, cannot fail 
to prove of the very greatest value. 

At the same time, however, the fact of the handbook being a com- 
pilation lays it open to the risk of error, both on account of the 
varying data and inaccurate nature of the original sources as well as 
mistakes in the translation of the Spanish and carelessness as to 
comparing what is written in one place with what is stated in 
another. For these reasons the mistakes found in all parts of the 
handbook constitute a very serious drawback to its usefulness. 

Throughout it is rarely, if ever, that our doubts are put at rest 
as to whether the money cited is American gold or Mexican silver, 
nor as to what was the rate of exchange when the figures quoted 
were good. In the chapter devoted to the description of the States 
of the Republic, San Luis Potosi is omitted altogether. Among the 
many minor inaccuracies a cursory reading of the book reveals the 
following: From the list of bays worthy of mention (p. 8) Acapulco, 
probably the best natural [i.e. unimproved] harbour on the west 
coast is omitted altogether; on p. iothe metals classified as recently 
found have in all probability been mined for over a hundred years; 
the statement as to the climate changing, p. n, on account of the 
rapid destruction of the forests is open to grave doubt. It is a 
favourite subject for newspaper paragraphs ; but it is doubtful whether 
the central tableland ever had forests to destroy. Others of the coast 
slopes are intact as yet; the close attention given by the Govern- 
ment to fish culture, p. 14, is a figment of the imagination; so far 
as we know the range to which Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl 
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belong, p. 55, is never called Sierra Nevada; the interpretation 
given to the name Tenochtitlan, p. 60, is wholly incorrect accord- 
ing to the best authorities ; on p. 63, what is stated in regard to the 
railroads must come from a report 20 years old; the Central and 
the Interoceanic roads are omitted altogether, and, furthermore, the 
statements do not agree at all with Ch. XIV; the " Englishing " of 
the names of the railroads, p. 83, ought to be " Monterrey [with 
two r's] and Mexican Gulf"; Mexican Northern and Mexican 
National; the good wagon roads spoken of, p. 86 and p. 97, as 
existing between Colima and Mexico City and from Acapulco to the 
capital are imaginary, unless the roughest of mountain trails are to 
be called good wagon roads; the leprosy mentioned, p. 96, as com- 
mon in the State of Guerrero, is probably a mild form of syphilide, 
common in all tropical lands; the International R.R., p. 101, does 
not touch the State of Mexico at all, but from Eagle Pass runs 
to Torreon ; the Interoceanic has no track to Acapulco and pro- 
bably never will have; in the railways of Michoacan, p. 104, no 
mention is made of the Michoacan and Pacific R.R. ; the most 
important railroad of the State of Morelos, p. 106, the Mexico 
Cuernavaca and Pacific, is omitted; on p. m we should read Mexi- 
can Southern; the figures given, p. 153 et seq., in regard to coffee 
culture are misleading, if understood as true of others than the most 
favourable localities; pulque is not a national drink but only of the 
tableland, p. 164, and, furthermore, it does not come from henequen ; 
the statement, p. 220, as to the industrial awakening of Mexico 
coming from the depreciation of silver is doubted by many judicious 
observers; the surveillance of book entries, p. 221, by Govern- 
ment officials does not exist ; the surveillance extends only to the 
investigation of whether each page has the stamp required by the 
Government law, or not; in Ch. XII no mention is made of the State 
and municipal taxes, which are excessive, and form a great drawback 
to the advance of the country; the Interoceanic road does not reach 
the Amacusac river, nor are there any stages for the principal 
towns in Guerrero ; the State telephone lines of Guerrero, p. 294, are 
omitted; the settlement of Choctaw Indians near Zitacuaro, p. 312, 
does not exist, nor ever did; the papers mentioned, p. 3i"6, as 
issued in the States are most of them occasional sheets, published 
in the interests of such-and-such a person for governor and devoted 
usually to bombastic eulogies of this candidate's many virtues, with 
bad poetry and insults and false charges made against the opposing 
candidate. Such sheets come out once a week and usually die in a 
few months; the missionary information, on p. 319, is not correct 
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in many particulars ; in place of " white," p. 332, read "yellow " flag, 
and note that the rates quoted are in Mexican silver; adobe construc- 
tion, p. 334, in the towns, except where it rains excessively, as in 
Jalapa, is universal, as is also the use of tiled roofs in place of 
azoteas, except in the towns of the tableland ; the price of living, 
p. 346, is steadily advancing with the depreciation of silver. 

The note on the pronunciation is a veritable curiosity of litera- 
ture. Only foreigners new to the country pronounce the names as 
there indicated : Chihuahua is pronounced Chee-waw-waw, and not 
Chee-ooh-ah-ooh-ah; Coahuila is pronounced Coh-ah-weel-ah, and 
not Coh-ah-oo-eeh-lah; h in Mexican proper names is more guttural 
than the note would lead us to suppose. 

The map at the end of the book is too old to be of any value. 
The railroads built in the last few years are not shown ; San Cristobal 
ceased to be the capital of Chiapas in 1892, and Tuxtla Gutierrez 
took its place. Tixtla has not been the capital of Guerrero since 
1875, but Chilpancingo; there is no territory of Sierra Mojoda, 
while that of Tepic is wanting altogether. 

In the printing of proper names there are many errors; Zumfanga 
should be Zumfango; Tuxla Gutierrez should be Tuxtla Gutierrez; 
TIacotepec, p. 95, should be Tlacatepec; Tuxtla, p. 98, should be 
Tixtla; Pizcuaro, p. 105, should be Pitzcuaro; Tetecla (p. 167) 
should be Tetecala; Silas, p. 278, should be Silao, etc. 

Considering, however, the difficulty of compilation, it must not be 
supposed that these errors detract from the helpful character of the 
book in aiding us to a better acquaintance with our neighbours of the 
Southern Republic. 

Chilpancingo. George Johnson. 



